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THE RELATION OF COWLEY'S "PINDARICS" 
TO PINDAR'S ODES 



Of late years several more or less successful attempts have been 
made to correct prevailing misconceptions concerning the influence 
of Abraham Cowley on succeeding writers, as well as concerning 
his reputation, popularity, and actual contributions to English 
literature. More has been said about his "Pindaric" odes, perhaps, 
than about any other class of his writings; and yet much remains 
to be done on this subject. 1 The articles by Edmund Gosse on 
"Ode" and "Pindarics" in the current (eleventh) edition of the 
Encylopaedia Britannica are indicative of the preponderance of 
popular opinion, and are so mistaken in several particulars that 
they should be corrected. 

It will be sufficient to quote a part of the treatment of 
"Pindarics": 

.... The invention is due to Abraham Cowley, who, probably in 
Paris .... and perhaps in 1650, found a text of Pindar and determined 
to imitate the Greek poetry in English, without having comprehended the 

system upon which Pindar's prosody was built up The erroneous 

form of these poems [the Pindarics of Cowley and his imitators], which were 
absolutely without discipline of structure, was first exposed by Congreve, 
exactly half a century later, he very justly describing them as "bundles of 
rambling incoherent thoughts, expressed in a like parcel of irregular stanzas, 
which also consist of such another complication of disproportioned, uncer- 
tain and perplexed verses and rhymes." This is harsh, but it describes a 
pindaric with absolute justice. Cowley had not been aware that "there is 
nothing more regular than the odes of Pindar." .... These excellent 
critical remarks were made by Congreve in his Discourse on the Pindarique 
Ode of 1706, and from that date forward the use of pindarics ceased to be so 

lax and frantic as it had been during the previous fifty years Although 

the vogue of these forms hardly survived the age of Anne, something of the 
vicious tradition of them still remained 

» For one of the best discussions of this matter see the chapter on "The Odes of 
Cowley," in Robert Shafer. The English Ode to 1660 (Princeton, 1918), pp. 123-57. 
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Others have already suggested or stated the true case of the 
continued popularity of the Pindaric after Congreve's Discourse; 1 
and still others have defended Cowley against the charge that he was 
too poor a Greek scholar and too little a poet to appreciate the real 
form of Pindar's odes.* Concerning the latter point, it is enough to 
quote three or four phrases from Cowley's own prefatory words to 
the first two odes which he published: 3 ". . . . we must consider 
that our Ears are Strangers to the Musick of his Numbers"; "he 
that understands not the Original"; "this libertine way of rendring 
foreign Authors"; "Grammarians and Criticks have labour'd to 
reduce his Verses into regular Feet and Measures"; "This Essay 
is but to try how it will look in an English Habit." And so on. 

More important to our present purpose, however, are two other 
statements made by Mr. Gosse. The first is his implication that 
Congreve was attacking Cowley in his Discourse. This is what 
Congreve says: 4 "The Character of these late Pindarics, is, a Bundle 
of rambling incoherent Thoughts, " and so forth, as quoted above. 
Is Congreve thinking of Cowley here ? He is far from saying so in 
"these late Pindarics." But what does he actually say five or six 
pages later on ? 

Having mentioned Mr. Cowley, it may very well be expected, that Some- 
thing should be said of him, at a Time when the Imitation of Pindar is the 
Theme of our Discourse. But there is that Deference due to the Memory, 
great Parts, and Learning of that Gentleman, that I think Nothing should be 
objected to the Latitude he has taken in his Pindaric Odes. The Beauty 
of his Verses, are [sic] an Atonement for the Irregularity of his Stanzas; and 
though he did not imitate Pindar in the Strictness of his Numbers, he has 
very often happily copied him in the Force of his Figures, and Sublimity of 
his Style and Sentiments. 

Yet I must beg Leave to add, that I believe those irregular Odes of 
Mr. Cowley, may have been the principal, though innocent, Occasion, of so 
many deformed Poems since 

In the second place, is it possible that from the publication of 
Cowley's odes in 1656 to Congreve's essay in 1706 there was no one 

1 See, for example, the list of Pindarics given in Schipper, Englische Metrik, II, 
809 ff . ; or compare Gosse's own truer estimate in his Seventeenth Century Studies (New 
York, 1897) p. 216. 

2 See Shafer, op. cit., pp. 151-55. 
•Cowley, Works (ed. Grosart, 1881), II, 4. 

* Congreve, Works (Birmingham, 1761), III, 429 and 435. 
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well enough acquainted with Greek to perceive that the form of 
Cowley's odes was not that of his original, Pindar ? x It is hard to 
conceive. Many must have commented upon it; but one man at 
least wrote and published his criticisms. This man was Edward 
Phillips, Milton's nephew, in his Theatrum Poetarum, 1675. 

In his "Preface" Phillips analyzes various verse forms found in 
poetry: 2 

.... And in like manner the Italian Sonnet and Canzon [are] above 
PINDARIC Ode, which, whatever the name pretends, comes not so near in 
resemblance to the Odes of Pindarus, as the Canzon: which, though it answers 
not so exactly as to consist of Stroph, Antistroph, and Epod, yet the Verses, 
which in the first Stroph of the Canzon were tied to no fixed number order or 
measure, nevertheless in the following Strophs return in the same number 
order and measure as were observed in the first: — whereas that, which we call 
the Pindaric, hath a nearer affinity with the Monostrophic, or Apolelymenon, 
used in the Choruses of Aeschylus's tragedies. 

And again, in his account of Cowley himself, he speaks of "Abraham 
Cowley, the most applauded poet of our nation both of the present 
and past ages, " and of 

his Pindaric Odes, so called, I suppose, from the measure in which he trans- 
lated the first Ithmian [sic] and Nemean Odes, whereas the very form of 
those Odes in the Original is very different: and yet in imitation of him, tis 
pleasant to observe what a notable trade hath been driven of late in Pindaric 
Odes. 3 

Thus even if Cowley's own classical attainments, so often alluded 
to by his biographer, Bishop Sprat, and by his contemporaries, did 
not enable him to appreciate Pindar, it is at least certain that there 
were those nearer his own time who understood him and what he 
was doing better than do most modern readers and critics. 

Arthur H. Nethercot 
Northwestern University 

1 Harold Child, too, in his chapter on "Drayton" in the Camb. Hist, of Bug. Lit.. 
IV, 213, falls into almost the same error as Gosse's when he says, " The Pindaric ode had 
already been imitated by Jonson: it went on being imitated with an irregularity that 
Congreve was the earliest author to reprehend." 

2 Phillips, "Preface," Theat. Poet. (Geneva, 1824), p. 14. 

'Phillips, "Abraham Cowley," Theat. Poet. pp. 32-33. 



